Inherent Vice 


Joe Saunders 


In a way, you don’t pick your favourite films. There are films | like, films I’d like to like, and 
then there is Inherent Vice. | love it. And | can’t keep away. | watch it, re-watch it,' listen to 
the soundtrack, and occasionally read the book. Why? I’m not entirely sure. But | thought 


I'd try to explore what | find so compelling and moving about it here. 


In doing so, | touch upon a few things:” (§1) the end of the 60s, what that means, how it 
comes through in the film, and whether there’s anything of philosophical significance to it. | 
also (§2) look at some work which locates Inherent Vice in the film noir tradition, and sees 
it as providing a new portrayal of masculinity. Then (§3) | talk about something | take to be a 
distinctive feature of Pynchon’s work in general, the idea that the world itself might have a 
sort of paranoic structure. | also (§4) discuss how drugs complicate this picture in Inherent 


Vice, before ending by saying something about love. 


|. The tail end of the Psychedelic 60s 


lan MacDonald wrote a book cataloguing the Beatles’ entire discography, song by song. He 


also wrote an introduction to the whole thing, which he ends as follows: 


The Sixties seem like a golden age to us because, relative to now, they were. At 
their heart, the countercultural revolt against acquisitive selfishness — and, in 


particular, the hippies’ unfashionable perception that we can change the world only 


' Edgar Wright tweeted: “I call it Inherent Twice’ because | am looking forward to seeing it again.” See 
Hoffman (2015) for discussion of Wright’s comment, and viewing Inherent Vice twice. | think the film does get 
better with multiple viewings. Part of this is that it comes to make more sense, but perhaps a bigger part of it 
is that with multiple viewings, you ease into the film, accepting it for what it is, rather than chasing sense. 

? | limit my discussion to these aspects of the film, and in doing so, leave out perhaps my favourite parts of it: 
the music, and Doc’s relationship with Bigfoot. 


by changing ourselves — looks in retrospect like the last gasp of the Western soul.’ 


(MacDonald 2008: 37) 
He continues: 


Now radically disunited, we live dominated by and addicted to gadgets, our raison 


d’étre and sense of community unfixably broken.* (MacDonald 2008: 37) 
And he predicts that soon 


[...] the last ties will be cut with our former way of life, far away from us on the 
other side of the sun-flooded chasm of the Sixties — where courtesy of scientific 
technology, The Beatles can still be heard singing their buoyant, poignant, hopeful, 


love-advocating songs. (MacDonald 2008: 37) 


| won’t say more about The Beatles here, but | will talk about the Sixties, and their ending. 


”> And this is not incidental. Inherent 


Inherent Vice is set at “the tail end of the sixties in L.A. 
Vice tells the tale of a loveable stoner hippy (or at the least, hippy-adjacent’) PI in L.A. in 
1970, a time when a certain spirit had just had a moment, a spirit of love, hope and drugs. 
The worry is that this time has passed, and the spirit has gone, leaving us in a worse, less 


loving, less communal, less hopeful world. 


Is this hippy nonsense though? A hopeless nostalgia for a golden age that probably didn’t 
really exist, at least not in the form that we romanticise it. For the 60s certainly weren't free 


of racism or misogyny. At the start of the book,’ Pynchon touches upon a false nostalgia: 


3 What does MacDonald mean by the Western soul? I’m not exactly sure, but these passages suggest 
something loving, hopeful, communal and not acquisitively selfish. 

4 This relates to a touching scene, right at the end of the novel, where Doc is driving in the fog: “At first the 
fog blew in in separate sheets, but soon everything grew thick and uniform till all Doc could see were his 
headlight beams, like eyestalks of an extraterrestrial, aimed into the hushed whiteness ahead, [...] He crept 
along till he finally found another car to settle in behind. After a while in his rearview mirror he saw somebody 
else fall in behind him. He was in a convoy of unknown size, each car keeping the one ahead in taillight range, 
like a caravan in a desert of perception, gathered awhile for safety in getting across a patch of blindness. It was 
one of the few things he’d ever seen anybody in this town, except hippies, do for free.” (p.290) Thanks to 
Creon Upton, a friend, for reminding me of this. Creon wrote to me, “that’s kind of like what we have left of 
the hippy communalism — alienated, in our cars, but kind of touching nonetheless.” 

° | take this description from the inner jacket of the book. It’s rumoured that Pynchon blurbed it himself; see 
Levey 2016: 43. 

€ Creon pointed out to me that Doc is probably more hippy-adjacent than a straightforward hippy, as are The 
Beatles, noting that there is a dark side to Doc (who kills two people in Inherent Vice) and The Beatles (but | 
promised | wouldn’t talk about them here). 

7 This is primarily a paper about the film, but I’ll also draw upon the book. 
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Doc stood for a while gazing at a velvet painting [...] This picture of Doc’s showed a 
Southern Californian beach that never was — palms, bikini babes, surfboards, the 
works. The thought of it as a window to look out of when he couldn’t deal with the 
looking out of the traditional glass-type one in the other room. Sometimes in the 
shadows the view would light up, usually when he was smoking weed, as if the 
contrast knob of Creation had been messed with just enough to give everything an 
underglow, a luminous edge, and promise that the night was about to turn epic 
somehow. (p.6) 


This passage takes us to the film. For the film has a luminous edge, an underglow, and shows 


us a Southern Californian beach that never was. It’s beautiful. 
The hippies lost though. And Doc senses this coming: 


[...] and here was Doc, on the natch,® caught in a low-level bummer he couldn’t find 
a way out of, about how the Psychedelic Sixties, this little parenthesis of light, might 
close after all, and all be lost taken back into darkness ... how a certain hand might 
reach terribly out of darkness and reclaim the time, easy as taking a joint from a 
doper and stubbing it out for good. (p.255) 


What is the threat to the 60s in Inherent Vice? What went wrong? We're told it’s the “the 
ancient forces of greed and fear” (p.130), forces that Doc (and Bigfoot in his own way) 


struggles to uncover and fight against: 


Was it possible, that at every gathering — concert, peace rally, love-in, be-in, and 

freak-in, here, up north, Back East, wherever — those dark crews had been busy all 
along, reclaiming the music, the resistance to power, the sexual desire from epic to 
everyday, all they could sweep up, for the ancient forces of greed and fear? (p.130) 


How do these ancient forces show up? Manson is part of it. The Manson murders scared 
people, and supposedly killed the naive innocent dream of the 60s. Capitalism is another 
part of it. The mystery at the heart of Inherent Vice, the dark powers pulling the strings are 
a mix of big commercial real estate, companies formed for tax purposes and the US 


government. 


8 | had to Google this, like a big square. Apparently, ‘natch’ is short for ‘natural’, as in natural or straight, and 
means sober. 


The plot in Inherent Vice lurks around the edges of the film.’ As far as I can tell, it’s kicked 
off when Micky Wolfson starts hanging around with hippies, Shasta in particular.'° He starts 


taking drugs and has an epiphany: 


| can’t believe | spent my whole life making people pay for shelter, when it ought 
to’ve been free. It’s just so obvious. (p.244) 


| think he’s right! | mean, it’s a bit hazy. But why should we make people pay for shelter? 
And worse, why should some people make billions of dollars (with all the power and 


influence that comes along with that), off others’ need to have a place to live? 


Maybe I’m just a hippy. But on this one, didn’t the hippies get it right? Look around. It’s 
pretty grim out there. We're in London right now. The real estate situation is dire. | just 
read Anna Minton’s Big Capital: Who Is London For?, and she paints a pretty bleak picture, a 
picture of a city, where building and housing have come to primarily serve the interests of 


big capital. 


The talk of capital points towards a class conflict here. And this does come through in the 
scene towards the end of the film with Doc and Japonica’s father. Here is how this plays out 


in the book: 


[Doc] “How much money would | have to take from you so | don’t lose your 
respect?” 


Crocker Fenway chuckled without mirth. “A bit late for that, Mr. Sportello. People 
like you lose all the claim to respect the first time they pay anybody rent.” 


“And when the first landlord decided to stiff the first renter for his security deposit, 
your whole fucking class lost everybody’s respect.” (p.346) 


| don’t think all landlords are bad. But there is a class conflict here, especially between big 


capital and people who rent from them. 


What’s the philosophical significance of this, if any? | dunno, | guess that Marx probably got 


this right. Academics typically like nuance, and philosophers are no exception. We tend 


? O'Leary (2019) captures this nicely: “The film adopts and adapts this paradoxical aspect of Pynchon’s poetics, 
so that the haphazard enquiry carried out by private investigator Doc Sportello never arrives at a revelation of 
truth through its succession of conversations (about the nature of the Golden Fang) and concerns (the fates of 
Shasta and Coy Harlingen). When revelation is deferred and significant information proliferates to the extent 
that it can’t be grasped, attention comes to settle on aesthetic means rather than narrative ends. As Romney 
(2015b) puts it of the film Inherent Vice: ‘I found myself listening to the dialogue almost on a purely aesthetic 
level, as if it were abstract, like music.’” 

10 See https://inherent-vice.com/ for a helpful attempt to diagram the plot. 
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(especially within the analytic tradition?) to like clarity, conceptual distinctions, sophisticated 
dialectic and argumentative moves. It’s all clever stuff, and | don’t want to poo-poo it here. | 
guess my thought is that, sometimes, important things are relatively simple. Stephen 
Gardiner has spoken of this. Some aspects of the environmental crisis are complicated 
(intergenerational prisoner’s dilemmas, the non-identity problem and so on), but others are 
relatively simple: big oil money is acting primarily in the interests of big oil money to the 
detriment of the planet. Our world, people, and animals are suffering so these big companies 


can make even more profit. 


My oldest friend was a political philosopher. He then quit to become an activist. He thinks 
that capital needs resisting, and thought that a good — maybe the best? — way to do this was 


to organise against capital, to picket, protest and inform. 


| can’t believe | spent my whole life making people pay for shelter, when it ought 
to’ve been free. It’s just so obvious. (p.244) 


Maybe the hippies had it right. But they lost. 


2. Noir and Masculinity 


How does all of this relate to film noir? I’m not sure. But | found one interesting account of 
this in an article by Carswell (2018). Carswell explores Inherent Vice in the noir tradition, as 
offering a new portrayal of masculinity. And | think he’s onto something. At one point in the 


book, Bigfoot greets Doc: 


“Don’t look so nervous. I’m not planning to inflict bodily harm, much as I’d like to. 
Part of this godforsaken hippy era and its erosion of masculine values | expect. 
Wyatt Earp would have been using your head for sledgehammer practice by now.” 
(p.263) 


Let’s look at what Carswell has to say on this. 


Upon its release in 2009, several reviewers of Thomas Pynchon’s Inherent Vice 
noted the similarities between the novel and both Raymond Chandler’s Philip 
Marlowe novels and the Coen brothers’ film The Big Lebowski. Some reviewers 
commended Pynchon for creating a pastiche of Chandler’s work or for taking The 
Big Lebowski further. Other reviewers argued that Pynchon’s blending of 


postmodern fiction and the tropes of a detective novel was a failed experiment. 
(Carswell 2018: 2) 


Carswell thinks that the experiment was not such a failure. He sees Inherent Vice as 
providing a new construction of masculinity, one that re-writes Marlowe, and in doing so, 
“performs an overt reconstruction of Marlowe’s representation of hegemonic masculinity.” 
(Carswell 2018: 5) And he takes this as an important in thinking about who men are, and 
who they should be: 


While Raymond Chandler’s The Long Goodbye may not be the most canonical text, 
the text is instrumental in constructing the myth of the rugged, individualistic 
American man who is guided by nothing more than his own moral compass. 
(Carswell 2018: 7-8) 


Philip Marlowe is a legend. He tells men what it means to be a man. We read 


masculinity in Marlowe. He tells us who men are and how men have come to be that 
way (Carswell 2018: 8) 


There are several aspects to this re-writing of masculinity. For one, Carswell views Doc as 


more of a feminist than Marlowe or the Dude, in that he: 


[...] demonstrates no fear or judgment upon women’s sexuality, [...] finds no 
damsels in distress and sees no women as fatal. He is unthreatened by feminism and 
participates in women’s liberation in perhaps the most important way a man can: by 
treating women as his equals. (Carswell 2018: | 6-7) 


Carswell sees Bigfoot as the closest character to Marlowe: 


The closest parallel to Marlowe in Inherent Vice is Doc’s friend and nemesis, Bigfoot 
Bjornson. Like Marlowe, Bigfoot operates independently. He has no partner, and 
though he is part of the LAPD, he operates with little-to-no oversight. [...] Like 
Marlowe, Bigfoot seeks dominance in every interaction he has. While Doc tries to 
open himself emotionally to Bigfoot, Bigfoot responds by keeping their relationship 
out of the emotional realm. The only emotion Bigfoot allows himself is the one 
emotion hegemonic masculinity allows men: anger. Inherent in anger is the desire for 
payback. This desire motivates Bigfoot throughout the novel. [...] Doc sees what 
Bigfoot does not: that vengeance is always unsatisfying. This highlights a fundamental 
problem with hegemonic masculinity. If one is to shut off all of the emotions that 
make us human with the exception of anger, then anger should be the most 
rewarding of all emotions. Instead, because anger is predicated on payback and 
payback is inevitably unsatisfying, narrowing an emotional life to anger is inherently 
unfulfilling. (Carswell 2018: 19) 


I’m not entirely sure about this. I’m sympathetic to Carswell’s thoughts about anger and 
masculinity,'' but suspect he’s a little unfair to both Marlowe and Bigfoot here. I’m no expert 
on Marlowe, but in The Big Sleep, Bogart looks like he’s having fun. He smiles, falls in love, 
and just before the final confrontation, admits he’s scared. As for Bigfoot, well, he’s 
complicated. But | think there is something touching about him, and his relationship with 


Doc. | think he cares about Doc, and respects him (in his own peculiar way). 


Let’s return to Carswell, and what | take to be his key point, namely how Doc rejects a 


certain ideal of masculinity. There are two parts to this. The first involves money: 


Doc, in contrast, rejects most of the characteristics of hegemonic masculinity. He 
shapes his life in a way that moves away from the accumulation of wealth. He 
envisions his detective agency as trafficking in exchanges outside the traditional 
marketplace, working “for folks who if they paid him anything it'd be half a lid or a 
small favor down the line or maybe only just a quick smile, long as it was real” (314). 
He similarly rejects relationships of dominance and submission, preferring instead 
relationships to be as equitable as possible.'? (Carswell 2018: 19) 


The second, and more important point for Carswell, involves being emotionally open: 


Most importantly, he is open emotionally. Unlike Marlowe or Bigfoot, who are only 
allowed to feel anger, Doc experiences a range of emotions. He allows himself to be 
sad, to be happy, and to feel love in various ways—familial love, love for friends, love 
for lovers past and present, and love for his enemies. (Carswell 2018: 20) 


| think Carswell is right about Doc being emotionally open. One key aspect of this is | think 
Doc demonstrates genuine affective empathy for others, he cares.” At the end of the film, 
he gets to choose something. He gets to ask for something from Japonica’s father. And what 
does he ask for? He asks for Coy (Owen Wilson) to be freed, and to allow to return to his 


wife and kid. 


Pynchon’s crime novel depicts a neoliberal society in which the concerns of the 
marketplace supersede all other concerns. In this society, one of the most important 
appendages for maintaining power is a massive carceral state legitimated by a desire 
for payback. And, in the climax of the novel, Doc forces an exchange that rejects 
both the neoliberal marketplace and the ideology of payback in the carceral state. 


'' Although | am not sure that anger is predicated on payback, nor always inherently unsatisfying. 

12 In his interview with the FBI agents, Agent Flatweed responds to Doc: “Ordinarily, [...] we’re the ones who 
ask the questions.” Doc responds, “Sure things, fellas, except aren’t we’re all in the same business?”, to which 
Flatweed responds, “And there’s no need to be insulting”! (p.74) 

'3 This comes through in the novel at pages 266-7, and p.361 
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This rejection is first predicated on Doc’s rejection of hegemonic masculinity. 
(Carswell 2018: 20) 


Perhaps this is Pynchon’s most significant break in his rewriting of The Long 
Goodbye and The Big Lebowski: his rejection of their narrow constructions of 
masculinity. Doc shrugs off the gendered tropes of detective fiction and dismisses 
the questions of what it means to be a man. Instead, he searches for ways to be a 
more fully realized human: how to live with integrity, how to love his enemy as well 
as his neighbor, how to construct and maintain a community, and how to face the 
corruption of his world with humor and generosity. (Carswell 2018: 23) 


This seems like a good account of Doc. But again, perhaps it’s a little unfair on Marlowe and 
the Dude. Doc, the Dude and Marlowe are different, but they all face corruption with 
humour and integrity.'* One difference is that Marlowe is usually in control, he almost 
always knows what to say. Doc and the Dude don’t. Part of this is that they’re usually 


stoned!" 


Yeah, well, that's just, like, your opinion, man. (The Dude) 


It’s a beautiful line, but a far cry from anything that Marlowe would say. 


3. A Paranoid World? 


| take it that one feature of film noir is confusion. One cannot quite see clearly. There’s 
something going on, a mystery, a mess, but it’s hard for our protagonist (and us) to see 
exactly what it is.'° Presumably this mystery is epistemic. There is something fairly clear 


going on, it’s just that we can’t see it — it’s hidden, in the shadows. 


'4 Carswell (2018: 12) himself seems aware of this, with the way the Dude navigates the world: “The Coens’ 
reworking of the novel allows them to rewrite this image of masculinity for the 1990s. The Dude sallies forth 
into a world of corruption and violence with a sense of humor. He is able to recognize that the world he lives 
in is at times absurd and vacuous, beset on all sides by pop culture, pornography, and a cruel scramble for 
diminishing resources. This recognition leads him to search for a way to simply abide.” 

13 One difference between Doc and the Dude is that Doc is more active in engaging with the mystery 
surrounding him. After all, he’s a PI, the Dude is just a dude. 

'é See Carswell (2018: 10): “In all three cases, Chandler, the Coens, and Pynchon poignantly suggest that the 
solution of a single crime is never really the point. The works are always more about those deeper, unsolved 
mysteries.” 


With Pynchon, it wouldn’t surprise me if the mystery was also metaphysical.'’ Perhaps there 
is nothing clear going on. One fascinating thing about Pynchon’s works is that his worlds 
often have something like a paranoiac structure. It’s not only the characters that are 
paranoid, the world might be too. What on earth does that mean? Part of it is the old: Just 
because you’re paranoid doesn’t mean they’re not out to get you. How does this show up in 


Inherent Vice? 


Later, though, around three A.M., four, one of those desolate hours, Doc had 
forgotten his feelings of relief and only remembered how scared he’d been. Why had 
he automatically assumed there was something out there that could find his parents 
so easily and put them in danger? Mostly in these cases, the answer was, “You’re 
being paranoid.” But in the business, paranoia was a tool of the trade, it pointed you 
in directions you might not have seen to go. There were messages from beyond, if 
not madness, at least a shitload of unkind motivation. (pp. 116-7) 


This seems mostly epistemic. Paranoia as a useful tool to help you uncover what is going on; 
maybe having a paranoid streak helps with detective work? But | think this runs deeper in 
Pynchon. For Pynchon’s worlds are often conspiratorial. There are shadowy dark forces, 
out to get us. The world also doesn’t co-operate with us. Well, it’s more than that. At 
times, it seems to actively thwart us, often in the most comic possible way. Here is one 


instance from Inherent Vice: 


[...] concentrated around us are always mischievous spirit forces, just past the 
threshold of human perception, occupying both worlds, and that these critters enjoy 
nothing better than to mess with those of us still attached to the thick and sorrowful 
catalogs of human desire. “Sure!” was their attitude, “you want dope? Here’s your 
dope, you fucking idiot. (165) 


That’s part of the fabric of the world, mischievous spirit forces that enjoy messing with 


“those of us still attached to the thick and sorrowful catalogs of human desire”, calling us 


idiots. This isn’t just Doc’s paranoia, that’s how the world works! It’s almost like a form of 


17 This might also be true of The Big Sleep. Who actually killed who, and why? Wikipedia informs me that: “An 
unanswered question in The Big Sleep is who killed the chauffeur. When Howard Hawks filmed the novel, his 
writing team was perplexed by that question, in response to which Chandler replied that he had no idea. This 
exemplifies a difference between Chandler's style of crime fiction and that of previous authors. To Chandler, 
plot was less important than atmosphere and characterisation. An ending that answered every question while 
neatly tying every plot thread mattered less to Chandler than interesting characters with believable 
behaviour.” (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The_Big_Sleep) 


robust realism about paranoia; it’s a mind-independent feature of reality that it’s unclear and 


likes to mess with us. 


Here’s another instance from the novel. Puck and Einar are running a scam at various 
casinos. Einar is going to work a slot machine in some complicated way such that he wins. 
When he hits the jackpot, he walks away, so no one associates him with the machine. Then 


Puck wanders over and claim the rewards. Here’s what happens though: 


Puck gave one last yank to the handle on the nickel machine and got up and headed 
over to claim the jackpot [on the other machine that Einar has just hit the jackpot 
on], when suddenly the laws of chance, deciding on a classic fuck-you, instructed 
Puck’s nickel machine also to hit, with even more noise than the first, and there 
stood Puck paralyzed between the two machines, and here on the run came a 
delegation of casino personnel to confirm and certify the two happy jackpot winders, 
already one shot. At which point Puck, as if allergic to dilemmas, broke for the 
nearest exit, screaming. (pp.23 1-2) 


There it is, halfway through the passage, the “laws of chance, deciding on a classic fuck-you”. 
That’s Pynchon’s world, it’s funny, dramatic, and messes with us. Here is one of my 


favourite examples from Pynchon’s first novel, V: 


He made his way to the washroom of Our Home, tripping over two empty 
mattresses on route. Cut himself shaving, had trouble extracting the blade and 
gashed a finger. He took a shower to get rid of the blood. The handles wouldn't 
turn. When he finally found a shower that worked, the water came out hot and cold 
in random patterns. He danced around, howling and shivering, slipped on a bar of 
soap and nearly broke his neck. Drying off, he ripped a frayed towel in half, rendering 
it useless. He put on his skivvy shirt backwards, took ten minutes getting his fly 
zipped and another fifteen repairing a shoelace which had broken as he was tying it. 
All the rests of his morning songs were silent cuss words. It wasn't that he was tired 
or even notably uncoordinated. Only something that, being a schlemihl, he'd known 
for years: inanimate objects and he could not live in peace. (V, p.37) 


Again, there it is, at the end: “It wasn't that he was tired or even notably uncoordinated. 
Only something that, being a schlemihl, ° he'd known for years: inanimate objects and he 


could not live in peace.” (V, p.37) 


Do | think the world has this paranoid structure? Probably not. But how would we know, 


how could we settle this issue? | guess part of it would be the phenomenology of it. Do 


'8 A ‘schlemihl’ is Yiddish for a kind of incompetent bumbling person. | take it that part of Pynchon’s work is 
that it’s not just that we are particularly incompetent, but that the world often just does not co-operate with 
us. But then again, perhaps that’s part of what it means to be incompetent. 
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Pynchon’s descriptions ring true? Does it feel like the world is out to get us? And if so, that 
might provide some evidence in favour of thinking the world has such a structure. For what 
it’s worth, | don’t think it does. Don’t get me wrong, there are days when the 
phenomenology might count in favour of it, and it can certainly feel that way. But I’m 
reluctant to assign a malevolent comic element to existence, and I’m not sure Pynchon is in 


that business. 


4. Love and Drugs 


This issue is complicated in Inherent Vice due to drugs, and one drug in particular, weed. 


Levey contends this helps clarify the text: 


One of the reasons this text is so stable is, ironically, the constant drug use that 
pervades it. On almost every page Doc Sportello smokes marijuana, and yet the 
constant acknowledgment of the pot-haze filling the novel disarms what would 
ordinarily be the confusing and jarring intrusion of Pynchonian unreality and 
absurdity. That is, the drugs introduce a degree of ontological stability by clearly 
demarcating fantasy from reality. The explicit drug use keeps the novel grounded in 
reality by allowing any strange intrusion to be explained away as a temporary 
hallucination. As such, to repeat Schaub, while plenty of fantasy haunts the novel, it is 
merely fantasy. The line between real and unreal is always clearly drawn. The drugs, 
then, have a sort of anchoring, framing function, providing information that 
contextualizes any estranging elements of the novel, enabling them to be justified and 
explained away as having not occurred. It puts contextualizing borders around 
fantasy, providing ontological scare quotes of a sort. As a result, there’s almost no 
bleed between ontological domains; we always know when something is a trip, and 
when it is just real life. (Levey 2016: 49) 


In Pynchon’s other novels, the world itself seems to possess a paranoic structure. Inherent 
Vice might make this a little more straightforward, in that, because Doc is constantly stoned, 
we could attribute the seeming paranoic structure of the world to Doc’s paranoia. But | 
worry this takes us too far away from Pynchon. | think this is one of his texts that could 
allow for a clear, stable reading of the world, if one thought, as Levey suggests, that weed 
was doing all of the blurring. But | think it’s not just weed or Doc’s paranoia blurring things. 


| suspect the world of Inherent Vice, like Pynchon’s other worlds, is itself blurry. 


And Weed is treated pretty sympathetically in the film. We don’t know much about 
Pynchon, but there are reports that he is quite the stoner!” And remember what kicks the 


whole plot off. It’s Mickey, taking drugs with Shasta, and having that epiphany: 


| can’t believe | spent my whole life making people pay for shelter, when it ought 
to’ve been free. It’s just so obvious. (p.244) 


| guess the thought is that the elements of the dream of the 60s were connected, that love, 


hope, drugs, and a sense of community worked together. 


What’s the connection? Again, it’s hazy. But | take it that weed helps Doc, both epistemically 
and ethically. It helps epistemically, as it allows him to tune in to what’s going on, gives him 
“Dopers’ ESP” (p.263), and helps him to see glimpses of the dark shadowy connections of 
power.” And ethically, | suppose it steers Doc away from money and success in the straight 


world, towards love. 


But something nags at me here, and | feel obliged to ask: isn’t this just more hippy BS? A 
fondness for weed and hopeless nostalgia for a golden age that probably didn’t really exist, 


at least not in the form that we romanticise it. 


Paul Thomas Anderson, when he’s spoken about the film, talks of a certain kind of nostalgic 
longing.”' The kind of wistful longing one might have when one listens to Neil Young and 
thinks of an ex. There is a beautiful scene in the film, where Doc thinks back to him and 
Shasta trying to score some dope, running through the rain, with Neil Young playing in the 
background.” It’s nostalgic, probably rose-tinted, and certainly not the whole picture of the 
way things were, much like Doc’s painting of a “Southern Californian beach that never was.” 


But it’s not thereby hopeless or unimportant! 


| opened this piece with a passage reflecting on The Beatles: 


'? See Gordon (1994). 

20 Cf. Cheeseman (2015) on grokking in the 60s. 

>! “Inherent Vice [...] seemed perfectly to encapsulate a lot of things Pynchon has talked about over the years in 
a number of different books. It’s the third book he’s written about California. It has great paranoia, which you 
must have if you’re doing a Pynchon book. But most of all it seemed to be a way to address something that’s 
prevalent in all his books; that outlandish spirit, the humour, the nostalgia — that kind of sweet, dripping aching 
for the past.” (https://www.theguardian.com/film/20 | 4/dec/28/paul-thomas-anderson-intereview-inherent-vice- 
mark-kermode) 

2 Creon Upton wrote the following to me: “Neil Young: another of those dark 60s types. Not really a hippy, 
but of the hippies. Maybe by its very nature hippiness requires spokespeople who are not quite hippies, not 
quite entirely passive.” Creon suggests this might apply to Lennon, Neil Young and Doc. | wonder whether it 
might apply to Pynchon too. 
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The Sixties seem like a golden age to us because, relative to now, they were. At 
their heart, the countercultural revolt against acquisitive selfishness — and, in 
particular, the hippies’ unfashionable perception that we can change the world only 
by changing ourselves — looks in retrospect like the last gasp of the Western soul. 


(MacDonald 2008: 37) 


| don’t know about you, but I’m not quite ready to give up on the Western soul just yet. 
Here, | drift back to thinking about the contrast in Inherent Vice, a contrast between the 
hippies and the man, love and greed, power and resistance to it. And here, | admire Doc. He 
is given the opportunity to ask for whatever he wants, and he looks to help Coy, to return 
him to his wife and daughter. He doesn’t want the money. But Coy and his family being 
estranged doesn’t sit right with him. He wants to help Coy. And then, he wants to hang out, 


get high, and be in love with Shasta. 


Having written that, it strikes me as not all that surprising that these hopes — hanging out, 
getting high, and being in love — lost out to the power and influence of big capital.” Inherent 
Vice is nostalgic, it tweaks the contrast knob of creation, and shows us a version of the 60s 
with a beautiful underglow, a luminous edge. And right at the heart of it is a decent guy, who 
cares. Maybe Carswell was right then, Doc does give us a new re-writing of masculinity. 
Sure, there’s nostalgia at play here. But to what end? Pynchon is showing us a time where 
some people tried to re-orient themselves and society towards love and hope. It didn’t 
happen. Capital won. But Pynchon didn’t write this in 1970. It came out in 2009, just after 
the crash. Capital almost imploded. It’s still a mess. And like | said, I’m not quite ready to 


give up on the Western soul just yet. 


3 It reminds me a little of the final episode of season 3 of Succession, where Roman appeals to Logan with 
love. “Love? You come for me with love?” 
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